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During the past summer I was presented to a 
lady who was sojourning at a watering-place with 
her two sons, one of whom was in a fitting school, 
the other in college. As soon as she found out 
my profession she said with great earnestness: “I 
have been very much troubled by the work of my 
two sons. Both of them are taking Latin and both 
of them are preparing their lessons by means of 
They seem to think it is all right but 
What do you 


translations. 
| can’t convince myself that it is. 
think about it ?”’ 

A short conversation with the younger boy con- 
frmed the statement of the mother. I said to him: 
“If your object in studying Latin were merely to 
get an idea of what the Latin says, it would be 
casier and ‘cheaper to use a translation. There 
would be no sense in your studying the language 
at all. There must be, therefore, some other rea- 
son for studying it; there must be some advantage 
to be gained by the actual work of translation and 
if you use a ‘pony’ you fail to obtain this advan- 


tage. You are thus wasting your time “and ‘your 
parents’ money. It is merely a business propdsi- 
tion”. The boy replied that the question had never 
been presented to him that way. 


I have noticed that in any gathering of teachers 
of the classics, whenever the question of the misuse 
of translations by students was broached, a shade, 
either of weariness or amusement, passed over the 
countenances of the listeners. And yet is it not 
true that this problem is the most important one 
that classical teachers have to face to-day? Has there 
not been a feeling on the part of thousands of stu- 
dents who have thus prepared their classics in their 
own college days that they wasted their time? and 
is not that feeling a potent one in deciding their 
attitude to classical teaching for their own children? 
It will not do to smile the question away. It con- 
tinually recurs. Strict moralists would say that 
such a practice on the part of pupils was distinctly 
dishonest and demoralizing. We have to meet that 
criticism also and if we have no reply except to say 
that it is an understood thing on both sides the 
teaching reduces itself to a farce. It is certain 
that in no department of science, mathematics »r 
history would such a practice on the part of stu- 
dents be tolerated. The fact that it exists among 
classical students is a serious handicap to classical 
teaching as compared with the claims of other sub- 
jects. For no matter what our attitude is to the 
question of mental discipline, we are all firmly con- 
vinced, sometimes even to the point of vociferous- 
ness, that translation affords the best means of 
training the linguistic sense; that im all. respects this 
exercise is the most valuable part of all classical 
study. 

The question then at once arises whether our 
methods of conducting translation are correct. The 
Classical Weekly would be glad to hear from its 
readers on this subject. Its importance will be evi- 
dent to every one and any contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem will be gladly welcomed. 


Vou 
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LIVY AND POLYBIUS: THEIR STYLE AND 
METHODS OF HISTORICAL COMPOSITION’ 


The habit of reading Polybius side by side with 
Livy, in the course of my teaching suggested the 
advantage of a comparison of the two writers in 
order to show students concretely the merits of 
the Roman historian. Such a comparison can be 
made especially fruitful, since long stretches of their 
respective histories coincide. For it happens that 
books XXI-XLV of Livy cover the very period 
of about 53 years that Polybius aimed to treat, i. ¢., 
the period from the beginning of the Second Punic 
War to the subjugation of Macedon by Aemilius 
Paullus. | Polybius’ history properly begins, as he 
himself states distinctly, with the third book, books 
I-II being merely introductory, and should have 
ended with the early part of book XXX. The 
continuation to 144 B. C. in books XXX-XXXIX 
was an afterthought; book XL was an index. That 
Polybius had planned wisely is shown by Niese’s 
delimitation of his third period of Roman history, 
which comprises these very 53 years with the in- 
clusion of the period treated by Polybius in books 
I-Il. Only the first five books of Polybius’ 
history have come down to us complete; of the 
remaining thirty-four, however, we have copious 
and valuable extracts that fill nearly 1100 Teubner 
pages. Now if we compare Livy's 25 books with 
what is extant of Polybius, we shall find their re- 
spective bulk nearly equal; the surviving books of 
Livy cover about 1244 Teubner pages, Polybius’ 
books III-V, with fragments of VI to XXX, para- 
graph 16, fill some 1250 pages. By this we may judge 
how much fuller Polybius’ history originally was. 

A further advantage in comparing these two his- 
torians lies in the fact that Livy used Polybius as 
one of his sources. That this is true for the fourth 
and fifth decades was established by Nissen (Krit. 
Untersuchungen iiber die Quellen der 4. und 5. 
Dek. des Liv. Berl. 1863). As regards the third 
decade, it is generally believed to be true, say from 
book XXVI on, and, although a direct use is not 
essential for a comparison, I assume with a number 
of authorities that it is true for books XXI and 
XXII, not of course to the exclusion of other 
sources. If Livy was able to use Polybius directly 
and did so use him for certain parts of his history, 
such as those dealing with Greek and Libyan af- 
fairs, I see no sufficient reason for assuming that 
Italic matters that are recognizedly from Polybius 


1 This paper was presented at the meeting of the Classical Association of 
he Middle States and Maryland, New York, Apri! 27, 19¢7. 


should have been obtained by Livy through the 
medium of a Roman source, both on account of the 
very close correspondence between Livy and Poly- 
bius, and because I cannot conceive of a_ better 
author for Livy to remodel than Polybius. 

The comparison is also interesting from the fact 
that Polybius was in conscious opposition to a rhe- 
torical style for history, as represented, to a certain 
extent at least, by that of Livy. 

Both authors made use of other histories for the 
earlier portions of their works, but extended them 
into their own times. Yet contemporary history 
was comparatively insignificant in the case of Livy, 
whereas Polybius limited himself so far as was pos- 
sible to the period that fell within his own time 
and that of the preceding generation, so that he was 
able to consult with those who had taken part in 
the events he describes. His aim was above all to 
discover and to tell the truth. His career as a 
soldier, statesman and diplomat, his residence at 
Rome in the family of Aemilius Paullus, his long 
intimacy with Scipio Aemilianus, his opportunities 
for travel and eagerness to obtain first-hand knowl- 
edge, eminently fitted him for his work. We must 
regard Polybius as having been to a large extent an 
original investigator, with the investigator’s en- 
thusiasm for truth. 

Livy was a student, unfamiliar with the practical 
affairs of politics and war. Indeed he regarded his 
history as a means of withdrawing from the cares 
of contemporary affairs. To him truth was also 
a matter of importance; but, whereas Polybius wroie 
his first two books and other earlier sketches under 
protest, as it were, to Livy the early history of 
Rome, with its examples of the embodiment of Roman 
ideals was of chief importance. The moral pur- 
pose of Livy was an innovation which constitutes 
an important feature of his history. Accordingly, 
he introduced much matter for the truth of which 
he did not vouch, and we are the richer for it. This 
desire to tell a story for its moral effect, and often 
merely for the sake of entertaining, made him nat- 
urally less rigid in his attitude toward disputed mat- 
ters and even indifferent to contradictions. His 
strength lay in his style, and I mean by that not 
merely command of language, but ability to visualize 
and dramatize. Nepos had once looked to Cicero 
as the one above all others fitted to write Roman 
history digna voce. The performance of this task 
devolved upon Livy. His beautiful, though uncriti- 
cal history filled a long-standing want of the Roman 
reading public. 

Heinze (Virgil's Epische Technik) has shown 
that Vergil’s treatment of epic poetry is remarkably 
like Livy’s method of writing history. The national 
Roman epos closely resembles the national Roman 
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history. Both regard the past with a romantic 
idealistic conception and are in accord with Au- 
gustus’ policy of the cura morum per exempla 
maiorum. In this they were by no means simply 
subservient to the wishes of the emperor, but fol- 
lowed a tendency that had its beginnings in the last 
days of the Republic. As regards their method 
of composition they were in a word dramatic. In 
both we see the aim to concentrate interest, to de- 
velop their narratives in series of dramatic scenes; 
in both we note the love of contrasts, surprises and 
climax, and careful attribution of psychological mo- 
tives; both take pains to let the onlookers of an 
action combine, like mutes on the stage, with the 
actors to form a single picture; in both we are 
impressed with the majesty of Rome, the dignity 
of the gens togata. Both, I may add, were interested 
in dreams and prodigies and in the recording of 
ancient rites. 

But, we must observe, the dramatic style of his- 
torical writing was not new. It had been employed 
by the Hellenistic or rather Peripatetic school of 
historians as represented by Duris and Phylarchus, 
whose aim was to move their readers to feelings 
of pity, indignation and terror. 1d éxmAnxrixdy was 
the keynote of these writers. Polybius strongly 
objects to this mode of composing history and 
sharply criticizes Phylarchus for his disregard of 
truth and his reckless inventions, for Phylarchus’ one 
purpose, complains Polybius, was to delight his read- 
ers. However, to this Hellenistic school of his- 
torians we probably owe such stories as the siege 
of Veii, of Camillus and Coriolanus. The ten- 
dencies of this school were no doubt refined in the 
course of time, and as regards inventions, Livy had 
but to exercise his taste in selecting. 

In contrast with Polybius’ more original work, we 
may say that Livy undertook to retell the history 
of Rome as found in other writers. To him the 
style of his history was all important; Polybius, 
though acknowledging the value of style, thought 
that it should after all be considered least. 

To understand this we must consider how he ap- 
proached the task of writing his history. An 
Arcadian by birth, filled with a strong local patriot- 
ism, Polybius through his connections and ability 
became one of the leaders of the Achaean league. 
But his ambitions for his confederate state came 
to naught, owing to the expansion of Roman power, 
and he was sent as one of the thousand Achaean 


hostages to Rome in 166 B. C., being then about 45 
years of age. Here in the family of Aemilius 


Paullus he realized, wide-awake statesman that he 
was, that further opposition to Rome would be hope- 
less. The excellence of the Roman constitution, the 
sterling qualities of Roman citizens, the manifold 


activities of the state impressed him deeply. © It 
became clear to him that the view prevailing among. 
the Greeks that the successes of Rome were due 
to chance and that accordingly her hegemony would 
be of short duration, as had been the case so fre- 
quently with Greek and Oriental states, was a mis- 
taken idea. Not chance, he saw, but social and 
political causes made the strong and healthy founda- 
tion of her greatness. 


He accordingly conceived the idea of writing ‘a 
history in which he should show the Greeks the 
causes that underlay the commanding position of 
Rome. Of course his long residence in the Scipi- 
onic circle and the nature of his subject showed 
him that he could to a large extent count also upon 
Roman readers. His qualifications for this task 
were of a high order. Besides his prominence in 
Greek politics, and his long residence in Rome and 
his intercourse with the leading Roman families, he 
had already written a book on tactics and a life of 
Philopoemen. Moreover, he recognized the im- 
portance of geography for the comprehension of 
history, not merely because Timaeus had done so 
before him; he traveled widely for the very pur- 
pose of his history, the Romans permitting him dur- 
ing his so-called captivity to travel through Italy, 
Gaul and Spain. He crossed the Alps to study 
Hannibal's route, was able then and later to travel 
in Africa, Scipio even providing him a fleet for his 
explorations, and also found opportunities of trav- 
eling in the East. The broad outlook over the 
world and its affairs that Polybius thus obtained, 
contrasting in his mind with the narrow views of 
his countrymen, showed him the need of writing a 
general history. Before the period of which he 
undertook to write 7 Téxn had allowed states to live 
separate lives; now she had brought them under 
the power or influence of a single state. This uni- 
fication and the causes that led to it could be made 
clear, he thought, only by a history which, following 
the course of events, should begin with individual 
accounts of states in separate books and then con- 
verge into one broad _ narrative, in which single 
books should contain the histories of the several 
states for corresponding briefer periods. 


In this way only, it seemed to him, could Rome’s 
power be comprehended. Her campaigns in Sicily 
alone, or in Iberia alone would not seem remark- 
able, but a simultaneous view of her many enter- 
prises, together with an insight into the struggles 
among the Roman leaders themselves would fill the 
reader with wonder.  Polybius took the greatest 
pains to give a clear synoptic view, and so we find 
frequent cross references, preliminary outlines and 
synchronistic summaries. Again, in order to show 
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everywhere the underlying causes, to teach the les- 
sons of history, to make plain the related geography, 
he allowed himself to make frequent digressions. He 
was fully aware of the disadvantages of such a 
plan. He knew that his readers would prefer con- 
nected, complete narratives, such as the numerous 
special historians of his day wrote, yet he was so 
enthusiastic over the advantages of his own plan 
that he expressed the belief that if he should fail 
to carry it to the end some one else would. 


There are four prominent features in his history: 


first, the desire to combat the view that Rome owed 
her greatness to chance, which culminates in book VI, 
which is devoted entirely to the study of her con- 
stitution and institutions as compared with other 
actual and ideal schemes; secondly, pride in his 
fitness for his task, in that he was historian and 
statesman combined, to which he gave the fullest 
expression in book XII. This book is not merely a 
diatribe on Timaeus; Ephorus and other historians 
are also considered, and as we have only extracts 
we may assume that much sober matter pertaining 
to historiography has not been preserved. The 
prominence of Timacus in this adverse criticism is 
in a measure complimentary. Thirdly, we note his 
belief in the importance of geographical descriptions 
(a lesson that Livy never learned). Some of 
Polybius’ descriptions are indeed very fine. While 
not abreast of the scientific knowledge of his age, 
he was able to give his readers the information they 
needed. His outline, for instance, of Sicily’s situ- 
ation I find better adapted even for the general 
reader of to-day than the accounts of some noted 
modern authorities. Book XXXIV was devoted en- 
tirely to the treatment of this subject, in which he 
is also critical of his predecessors, sometimes with 
sound discrimination. Fourthly, his concern to 
give his readers a grasp and oversight of his work 
as a whole culminated in book XL, which contained 
a description of contents. Unfortunately nothing 
of this is extant. 

He aimed to write the most accurate and in- 
structive history possible. For that reason he de- 
sired, as far as was feasible, to write contemporary 
history. He selected the period already described 
for the reason, among others, that the memoirs of 
Aratus ended where it began. That he should also 
have made his own history link on to the history of 
Timaeus, which ended with 264 B. C., is, one might 
say, an afterthought, in so far as books I and II 
are merely introductory to his history proper. 

Full of enthusiasm for his subject, he anticipated 
and eombated the objections that would be raised 
to his digressions. He argues that diversity is 
nature’s own method, and that instead of distract- 
ing, the digressions will serve as resting places, 


which is indeed true. One might describe his his- 
tory as made up of a course of lectures. Polybius’ 
task was a difficult one; with his enthusiasm for 
truth, he was justified to a certain extent in his con 
tempt for fine writirtfg. For this he has been pun- 
ished by critics from Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
down to modern times. Of course it is absurd to 
blame him for using the language of his day, the 
xovh, Besides, repugnance to Hellenistic Greck 
is diminishing, as it should, since we learn that the 
language of Polybius, for instance, is Attic enriche.l, 
rather than modified, by Ionic. Indeed | find an 
especial charm in its newness. Picturesque ex 
pressions occur, which charm, whether they are in 
dividual with him or not. As regards his style, he 
was first of all clear. Though he avoided fine 
writing, his very simplicity enhances the effect of 
some of the stirring events he describes. Further, 
in spite of what he himself and others have said, 
the pages of Polybius are filled with the graces of 
rhetoric, and even the embellishments of literature 
occur. Quotations from Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, 
Plato and other sources are fairly frequent and well 
chosen illustrations from a wide range of informa- 
tion add a decided charm to his writings. His 
periods and sentences are often well constructed. 
We find there antithesis, climax and rhythmical bal- 
ance, similes and rhetorical questions and the use 
of synonyms either in pairs or interchanged for 
variety. The care he took in avoiding hiatus is 
well known. His speeches and summaries of 
speeches are at times models of brief and logical 
exposition. 

At the same time, we must admit, there is a certain 
amount of prolix matter in his history, the natural 
result of his didactic purpose. It seems, too, that 
his method of anticipating his narrative for the sake 
of clearness, as of summarizing previously told mat- 
ter and introducing explanations of causes, became 
a fixed habit of his mind which shows itself in 
details. 

Hamilton College H. L. 

(To he concluded) 


REVIEWS 
Woman: her Position and Influence in Ancient 
Greece and Rome and among the early Chris- 
tians. By James Donaldson. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. (1907). 
Pp. 278. $1.60. 

The contents of this volume, with the exception 
of most of the supplementary matter issued after 
the manner of an appendix, are a reprint of articles 
by Principal Donaldson which appeared in the Con- 
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temporary Review of 1878-1879 and 1888-1889. As 
these papers treated in a scholarly manner a sub- 
ject about which very little has been written in 
English, they have already attained general recog- 
nition among classical students, and it is gratifying 
to have them finally gathered together in book form. 
The first three books of the volume treat respective- 
ly of the position and influence of women in an- 


cient Greece, in ancient Rome and in early Chris- 
tianity, an extensive ficld to cover in 191 pages. 
The fourth book, entitled 
tains brief discussions of some important questions 
bearing on the subject of the work, and these, with 
one exception, are printed for the first time. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the articles which con- 
stitute the bulk of the volume appeared so long 
ago, they are by no means antiquated, and have 


“Supplementary”, con- 


been carefully revised to bring them up to date. In 
Book I, which deals with Greek women,the Homeric 
woman is first considered; then in successive sec- 
tions the Spartan, the Aeolic (represented by 
Sappho), and the Athenian woman are treated. The 
author’s observations regarding the varying social 
status of Greek women under different traditions, 
laws and customs are in the main conclusive, but 
owing to the brevity of the treatment he touches 
very lightly many matters of great importance. In 
Book II, on Roman women, what is said about 
the effect of restrictive legislation and marriage 
laws on the status and character of women is of 
especial value. In_ his of Christian 
women in Book III, the author shows how woman 


for the first time attained considerable freedom and 


discussion 


influence during the early Christian ages, whereas 
later through the growth of asceticism in the Chris- 
tian Church marriage was discouraged and woman 
was regarded as an evil, with a resulting decline in 
In Book IV, which con- 


supplementary matter, worthy of 


position and influence. 
tains the new 
especial mention are the discussions of the emer- 
gence of romantic love in Greek literature, of the 
characters of Sappho and Aspasia (both of these 
famous and much maligned women have in the 
author an earnest defender) and of the women of 
Plautus. A bibliography of considerable length 


adds to the value of the volume. 


When we consider that woman's influence has de- 
termined the destiny of nations at all periods of the 
world’s history, it seems surprising how scant are 
the references to feminine life in classical writers, 
and how few books have been written by modern 
scholars bearing directly on the status and influ- 
Greeks and 


ence of women among the ancient 


Romans, especially the former. We owe a debt 
to Principal Donaldson for taking up the subject 
three decades ago and we are glad to have the re- 
sults of his study in such attractive form’. 
Mitcuert 


The George Washington University 


Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altherthum, von H. 
Jordan. I. Band, 3. Abtheilung, bearbeitet von 
Ch. Hiilsen. Mit Elf Tafeln. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung (1907). Pp. xxiv. + 709. 
16 Marks. 

The present volume brings to completion the 
work interrupted by Jordan's death in 1887. The 

of which the second (1871) 


treated the documentary sources, the first (part 1, 


previous volumes, 


1278, part 2, 1885) the subject as a whole, the his- 
tory of the various stages of the city’s growth, the 
walls, aqueducts, ete., the Capitoline, the Forum and 
the vicinity, have been to a generation of scholars 
the standard work on those portions of the field, 
except where the material furnished by more re- 
cent excavations has made them antiquated; the 
present volume, containing the historical and topo- 
graphical treatment of the remaining quarters of the 
city, will occupy a similar position, both because it 
opens up a great store of information not readily 
accessible elsewhere, and because its treatment is 


characterized by that mastery of material, that 
soundness of method and that self-restraint which 


we have been accustomed to expect in Prof. Hil- 
sen’s work. 

The plan of the book precluded, in general, de- 
tailed description and discussion, and the use of #I- 
lustrations (the plates consist of plans of the vari- 
ous portions of the city, and reproductions of parts 


1 The theme of this book is treated at greater length in the first three 
volumes of Woman: in all Ages and in all Countries, printed for sub- 
scribers only by George Barrie and Sons, Philadelphia (tg7). Volume 
1, Greek Women, is by Mitchell Carroll; Volume Il, Roman Women, 
by Alfret Brittain; Volume II11, Women of Early Christianity, by 
Alfred Britain and Mitchell Carroll. 
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of the Marble Plan). For these matters the spe- 
cialist will go to the works and articles mentioned 
in the notes. The more general reader, however, 
will find sufficient illustrative material in the second 
edition of Durm’s Baukunst der Rémer; if he uses 
in addition Hiilsen’s The Roman Forum he will 
have within his reach a fairly adequate amount of 
information concerning Roman topography and 
monuments, in the present state of our knowledge. 
These works could be purchased for about $20.00. 

Owing to the unfinished state in which Jordan's 
papers were left at his death, Professor Hulsen found 
himself obliged practically to begin the work afresh; 
he alone is responsible for the present volume. For 
the manner in which he has discharged an exceed- 
ingly laborious as well as important task, there can 
be nothing but words of commendation. To dis- 
cuss matters of detail would be out of place in the 
present review; it is rather to the general features 
of the book that I wish to call attention. 


In the nature of the case, there is comparatively — 


little that is actually new in the volume. Much of 
it sums up work published by Professor Hiilsen 
himself during the past twenty years; but the book 
enables one better than before to appreciate the 
significance of the additions to the material, and of 
the numerous isolated publications of the past 
decades. In particular, the tens of thousands of 
Roman inscriptions in the Corpus have been made 
to yield up their topographical information, and the 
results of the recent rearrangement of the Marble 
Plan have been utilized. Of special interest are 
the observations that the seating capacity of the 
Circus Maximus, by exact calculation, was about 
70,000-80,000 in the time of Augustus and twice as 
great in the time of Constantine [pp. 132-138; the 
traditional figures, as in the case of the Flavian 
Amphitheater (pp. 297 f.), arose from a misinter- 
pretation of the Regionary Catalogues], that 
the traditional identification of the vaults 
near the Theater of Balbus as the Crypta 
Balbi can hardly be correct, but that they belong 
more probably to the well-known Porticus Minucia 
(pp. 545-548), that the familiar columns on the 


Piazza di Pietra belong, not to a temple of Nep- 
tune, but probably to the temple of Hadrian erected 


by Antoninus Pius (pp. 575, 608-610), and that the 
older restorations of the Mausoleum of Hadrian 
should be corrected, the highest part of the present 
structure being Hadrianic and not due to later re- 
building (p. 667). 

In turning over the pages of this book, the reader 
is sometimes startled at the intimate way in which 
he is brought into touch with the life that pulsated 
in ancient Rome. It is not only a question of the 
great historical monuments, which stand as wit- 
nesses to dynasties and epochs—the Ara Pacis Au- 
gustae, the Flavian Amphitheater, the Arches of 
Titus and of Constantine—but we have to do also 
with the less well known yet hardly less instructive 
remains of the life of the common people. The 
book will be welcomed by those who feel that, im- 
portant and absorbingly interesting in itself as is the 
study of the literature of the Romans, that study 
must be supplemented by an acquaintance with the 
more external and material sides of their life, not 
only if we are to form an adequate conception 
of their civilization as a whole, but if we 
are fully to appreciate the conditions under 
which their literature itself was produced. 
The present work, together with Nissen’s Italische 
Landeskunde, Wissowa’s Religion und Kultus der 
Romer and Dessau’s Inscriptiones Latinae Selectae 
—to mention but a few of the handbooks that have 
appeared in recent years—will serve to familiarize 
us with the ordinary environment and the custom- 
ary modes of thought and action of the average 
Roman, which go to make up the historical baci- 
ground on which stand forth the figures of Caesar 


and Cicero, Vergil and Tacitus. 
Yale University Avpert W. Van Buren 


NOTES 


With the publication of the fifth volume, the text 
of Plato in the Oxford Classical Texts is complete. 
Professor J. Burnet has edited the whole of the 
work, a task that no one man has accomplished since 
Stallbaum, whose well-known text in one volume 
was published in Germany forty years ago. The 
final Oxford volume contains Minos, Leges, Epino- 
mis, Epistulae, Definitiones and Spuria. 
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Lecturing at Oxford on recent discoveries at 
Dr. B. P. Grenfell stated that the 
winter were the greatest that had fallen 


Oxyrhynchus, 
finds of last 
to the lot of excavators in Egypt. 
nine texts were discovered, several entirely new, in- 
cluding new odes of Pindar, parts of the lost tra- 
gedy of Euripides on Hypsipyle, parts of a new 
Greek historian, and of a commentary on the sec- 
ond book of Thucydides, the second half of the 


and portions of two manuscripts of 


On one day 


Symposium, 
the Phaedrus of Plato, of the Panegyricus of Iso- 
and the speech of Demosthenes against 


The Pindar manuscript was of about 


crates, 
Boeotus. 
100 A. D., and was written on the back of a census, 
which fortunately assisted in the assembling of de- 
tached fragments. The identity of the poet was 
disclosed by coincidences in other Pindaric frag- 
ments. The find constitutes an addition to Greek 
literature of the first rank.—From The Periodical 
(published by Henry Froude). 


Under the title Apollo, An Illustrated Manual of 
Art throughout the Ages, Charles Scribner's Sons 
brought out last summer a revised edition of the 
translation of S. Reinach’s well-known work, Apol- 


lo, Historie Generale des Artes Plastiques. This 
new version has been revised throughout by the 


author. New illustrations have been added, and 
the bibliographies have been brought up to date. 
The book is well printed and the cuts in general 


come out in very satisfactory fashion. 


PERSONAL MENTION 


Dr. Harry L. Wilson, associate professor of 
Latin, at Johns Hopkins University, has re- 
turned from Rome, where he spent all 


of last year teaching in the American School of 
Classical Studies. He brought with him a large 
number of ancient bronzes and a lot of pottery bear- 
inscriptions, together with other 
which he will present to 


Professor Wilson was 


ing many queer 
relics of ancient Rome, 
the 
enabled to purchase these things by a subscription 
Mr. William H. Buckler, a trustee of 


who is at present secretary of the 


university museum. 


by 
Johns Hopkins, 
\merican legation at Madrid. 


In the caltention is a bronze of particular inter- 
est to archaeologists. According to Professor Wil- 
son, this relic bears an inscription which indicates 
the existence of a goddess in ancient times whose 
identity has heretofore escaped the researches of 
archaeologists. Professor Wilson is preparing a 
paper to be read before the American Archaeolog- 
ical Institute, which will meet in Chicago next De- 
cember. In this he will discuss the newly discovy- 
ered goddess. 

Nearly all the relics date from the first century 
before Christ. One of the most interesting is a 
child’s savings bank, a perfect example, of which, 
it is said, there is only one other so good in ex- 
istence. Another is a miniature wine press, with 
the basal holes arranged in handsome patterns.--- 


From the Evening Post. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Dr. David H. Holmes will lecture before the 
Classical Club of the Normal College, on Friday, 


Nov. 1, at 4:15 P. M. The subject will be Juvenal. 
ROEHR PUBLISHING CO. 
35 MYRTLE AVE., BROOKLYN’ PRINTERS 
HOTEL MARLBOROUGH 
36th Street and Broadway New York 
The Famous German Restaurant. Broadway’s Chief Attraction 


for Special Food Dishes and roomier Music. 
SWEENEY, Trerney Hore: Co E M. Tierney, Manager 


TOURS AND TICKETS 
EVERYWHERE 


Choice Staterooms by all Steamship Lines. Foreign Exchange. 
Travelers Checks. Correspondence invited. Tel. 1410 Stuyvesant. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB co. 


nion Square, New York 


A Floor Investment 


Why be satisfied with four per cent. when you can make three 
or four times as much with us? Hundreds of teachers among 
our satisfied investors testify to splendid results. For a few 
weeks onlv we offer you the opportunity to join our company on 
the ground-floor by investing from $100 up. The money is ab- 
solutely secured by valuable New York City real estate. 

od particulars sign the attached coupon and send it to us 
to- 

McNEECE, KISTLER & COMPANY, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


MR. P. P. EDSON, 
Investment Department. Suite 804 150 Nassau St, N.Y. 
Dear Str—Without creating any obligations on my part 
kindly send full particulars regarding the investment mentioned 


above, 


Name 
Address 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


including twenty-seven books, 
is now published by 


D. Cc. HEATH & COMPANY 


Among the notable books in this remarkable series 
of Latin Texts are the following : 


Introductory Latin. By F. P. Moulton, of the 
High School, Hartford, Conn. re 


Beginning Latin. By J. EF. Barss, Latin Mas- 


| 


1.00. 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


ter, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. . 
Writing Latin. By J. E. Barss. Book One .50 
Book Two .75 | 
Caesar’s Gallic War. By H. F. Towle and 
Paul R. Jenks; BooksI—IV.. . . 100 
Caesar’s Gallic War. Complete Edition . . 1.25 


Cicero’s Six Orations, By R. W. Tunstall, 
Classical Master, Tome Institute, Maryland 1.00 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. By B. L. 
Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Gonzalez Lodge, Columbia University 1.20 


Correspondence invited 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Sane Systemati. « Tnhoro.gh 


Latin Composition for Secondary Schools 
BY BENJAMIN L. D'OOGE 

Based upon a true tion of the place of composition in 

the Latin course. ok meets the needs of secondary 

schools more satisfactorily than <ny other text in the subject. 

Send for Descriptive Circular, 

GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 


conce 
This 


London 
Columbus 


$1.00 


Boston 3 
San Francisco 


THE OF LATIN 
y 


Walter B. Gunnison and Walter S. Harley ~ 
Prepares the pupil directly for the reading of Caesar ass 
CAESAR’ WAR e e e 
ond Weber S. Harley 
Contains all the text, grammar and composition for second year work 


For full information, address 
SILVER, BURDETT 2 COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 


~ FIRST BOOK IN LATIN 


lexander James Inglis, Instructor in Latin, Horace Mann 
fick and Virgil Prettyman, Principal Horace Mann 
High School, Teachers College. 
REVISED EDITION 
12 mo. cloth, 301 pages, 90 cents net. 
Provides for the first year student of Latin an adequate pre- 
paration for the reading of Caesar. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York City _ 


~KNOX 


WORLD RENOWNED 


HATS 


452 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER FORTIETH STREET 


1% FIFTH AVENUE, . 
ASTOR HOUSE, . . 


FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL 
+ BROADWAY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Edited by 
J.R. SITLINGTON STERRETT, Ph. D. 


Professor of Greek, Cornell University 


Three Books, $1.20 
Three Books and Selections, $1.60 


In the text many unnecessary difficulties have 
been removed. An exhaustive chapter on the 
dialect of Homer is included. The notes are 
generous throughout, and lay stress on questions 
of human interest. 


BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


Siegel Cooper Co. 


The Best Known and Most Popular 
Retail Store in the United States 


If you have any doubt of the accuracy of that claim 
it proves that you are not in the habit of coming here. 

We urge you to make our acquaintance. When 
you do, you'll find out the reasons that have made this 
store FIRST in popularity and volume of business. 
They are reasons that affect vou directly and econom. 
ically, and you will be glad you came. 


Siegel, Cooper & Co., Bankers, have a location in 
this store. 

They offer conveniences for holders of small ac- 
counts not usually found in other banks, 

On time deposits they pay four per cent. interest. 

They pay two per cent. interest on accounts subject 
to check. 

They are the largest distributors of «« Home Safes’’ 
for the encouragement of economy in expenditure and 
the aggregation of small amounts. 

Teachers’ checks cashed. Accounts with teachers 
are solicited. 

Hours 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 


Sixth Avenue, 18th to 19th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


